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SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


READY FOR A START. 


“( )RDER — arms!” said Major Tommy 

Toppleton, mounted on his sorrel pony, 

and facing the battalion formed of the students 
of the Toppleton Institute. 

The buts of the light muskets clanged in 

unison on the gravel walk, where the column 





was drawn up. It was early on Monday morn- 
ing, and the young soldiers were in excellent 
spirits — better than they were likely to be at 
a later hour in the day, for the programme in- 
cluded a fatiguing march. On the road lead- 
ing from the Institute grounds stood three 
wagons, each drawn by two horses, upon 
which were loaded the baggage, provisions, 
and camp equipage of the battalion. 

At the head of the column was the students’ 
band of ten pieces, besides a drum corps of 
eight, and two fifers. Signor Perelli, our 
music teacher, had bestowed incredible care 
and pains upon these amateur musicians, and 
those who were competent judges declared that 
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the result was highly creditable to his skill 
and perseverance. In other words, the band 
played very well, though it did not undertake 
to compete with Gilmore, Strauss, Jullien, or 
even with the Ucayga Cornet Band. The 
drum corps was a perfect success, for most of 
its members had been in practice over a year. 

Not a few of the people of Middleport had 
gathered in front of the Institute to witness 
the parade, for the occasion was no ordinary 
one, and the programme of the battalion had 
been thoroughly discussed for weeks. In years 
before, the students had camped out during the 
June vacation. During the preceding season 
the Toppletonians had pitched their tents on 
the Horse Shoe, where the famous battles be- 
tween the rival academies had taken place, as 
my friend Captain Wolf Penniman has re- 
lated in his story. 

Camping out had become rather stale with 
the students, and they longed for a new sensa- 
tion. If they could have encamped on the 
Horse Shoe, and had another conflict with the 
Wimpletonians, perhaps it would have satis- 
fied them. But there was no prospect of any 
sport of this kind, for Waddie Wimpleton, the 
haughty, untamed, and tyrannical, was as mild 
and gentle asalamb. It was said among the 
fellows that he had experienced religion, or 
something of that sort. It was certain he was 
not the boy he used to be. He had volunta- 
rily resigned his positions as president of the 
Steamboat Company and major of the battal- 
ion. Though Ben Pinkerton was commander 
of the forces on the other side of the lake, it 
was supposed that Waddie’s influence as a 
peacemaker was sufficient to control the move- 
ments of the troops, and prevent them from 
engaging in another conflict with the fellows 
on our side of the lake. 

Besides, there was another circumstance 
which seemed to interfere to keep the peace 
between the boys of the two Institutes. A 
military gentleman, residing at Ucayga, had 
become interested in the two battalions of 
juvenile soldiers, and had offered a prize of a 
magnificent standard to the one which should 
excel the other in company and battalion drill. 
With the vanity natural to boys, each party be- 
lieved that all the skill and precision was upon 
its own side, and both had accepted the invita- 
tion to drill for the banner. This great event 
was to come off on the following Friday morn- 
ing, at Centreport. The place had been fixed 
by lot; and, when the arrangement had been 
completed, it suggested the present movement 
of our battalion. 

The Toppletonians did not care to encamp 





at any point near enough to Centreport to 
enable them to keep their engagement, and 
when Captain Briscoe jocosely proposed that 
the little army should march round to the 
other side of the lake by the way of Hitaca, 
the idea was received with tremendous enthy- 
siasm. The excursion would be a tour of camp 
duty, with an ever-changing scene, and with 
no lack of novelty and excitement. We voted, 
almost unanimously, that the long tramp of 
seventy miles was just the thing we wanted. 

It would afford us opportunity to display our 

new uniforms, our band and drum corps, our 
drill and marching, to people on the route who 
had hardly ever seen a company of soldiers, 
We should astonish the Hitacaites with our 
music and parade, excite the admiration of the 
ladies in general, and the young ladies in par- 
ticular, and make us all first-class lions. The 
people would turn out to behold us, bestow 
delicate attentions upon us, and entertain us 
with generous hospitality. We had all the 
elements for a splendid parade, including our 
stylish uniforms, good music, and well-trained 
companies. 
’ For two weeks hardly anything was talked 
about but this tour of camp duty. Those who 
received the plan coldly at first, soon became 
enthusiastic. Those who growled at the idea 
of marching twenty miles in a day were per- 
suaded to believe that our progress would bea 
continued triumph, and that it would be ac- 
complished in six or seven hours, so that there 
would be plenty of time to rest. The authori- 
ties of the Institute objected to the plan, but as 
Major Tommy Toppleton favored it, there was 
not much to be said against it. His father was 
compelled to indorse the march ; and, of course, 
the instructors were obliged to withdraw all 
opposition. 

Two of the teachers, besides the drill-master, 
were detailed to accompany the battalion in 
carriages, and prevent it from robbing hen- 
roosts, or capturing any of the towns on the 
route. But, when Tommy heard of this little 
arrangement, he was as indignant as though 
the professors had given him a thrashing, and 


interposed his veto. He would not have any 


schoolmasters dogging his steps and spying 
into his actions. He hated spies. The bat- 
talion was composed of young gentlemen, and 
if they were a little fast at times, they knew 
how to behave themselves, and did not need 
any pedagogues to, watch them. He could 
take care of his force himself. So the in 
structors were permitted to spend their vaca 
tion in pursuits more congenial to their tastes 
than following a multitude of crazy boys, under 
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a crazy leader. Perhaps it would have been 
better for Tommy if he had permitted these 
guardians of the peace to attend the battalion. 

We were all ready to start. The baggage 
wagons were to fall in behind the column, and 
the drivers were on their boxes. Everybody 
was in high spirits, and anticipated the great- 
est time known in the annals of the Toppleton 
Institute. Major Tommy, in particular, was 
in full feather; for he was the commander of 
the expedition, and a march of a week through 
places which suggested honors and ovations 
was an event which was calculated to stimu- 
late his bump of self-esteem. 

On tue preceding Saturday, the stockholders 
of the Lake Shore Railroad had held their an- 
nual meeting. On the year before, the present 
president had actually been defeated on the first 
ballot, and “‘ your humble servant” elected in 
his place. Not caring to endure the constant 
browbeating and annoyance to which I should 
have been subjected had I taken the office, and 
because I really believed then that Tommy 
ought to have it, I had declined. Then, bya 
tremendous effort on the part of the president’s 
friends, and particularly on the part of Wolf 
Penniman, who pleaded for him as though he 
had been a friend in distress, Tommy received 
a bare majority of the votes cast. 

I was sorry afterwards that I refused the 


position; for Tommy, always overbearing and 
tyrannical, became so to such an extent that 
the fellows had been on the verge of mutiny 


fora year. They had waited with impatience 
for the return of the annual elections, intend- 
ing to pitch him down from his high positions. 
But Tommy and his father had provided for 
thisemergency. The former had always nomi- 
nally held— as, in fact, the rest of the students 
owned their stock —a large proportion of the 
shares. If a boy left the Institute during the 
year, his stock was made over to Tommy, or 
to some of his toadies, for he had a small army 
of satellites of this species. The result was, 
that the president was reélected by a small 
majority. Feeling that he was secure in his 
high position, he had taken no pains to con- 
ciliate those who condemned his tyranny, and, 
if possible, he was more unpopular than ever. 

The students had become pretty thoroughly 
disgusted with the management of the Lake 
Shore Railroad. Although the business of the 
company was still carried on in their name; 
though the stock was bought, sold, and trans- 
ferred on the books; though the boys dis- 
charged the duties of their several offices, — they 
had but little interest in the corporation. They 
had no real power. If the superintendent, the 
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road-master, or the directors did anything, it 
was by order of Tommy or his father. But, I 
ought to add, in justice to Major Toppleton, 
that there was not a student in the Institute, 
who had been there a year, that did not know 
all about the details of running a railroad, 
who was not familiar with stock operations, 
and who was not prepared to discharge his 
duty as an official in a railroad company. As 
a means of instruction, it was still a good thing; 
but it had ceased to be a source of amusement, 
as it would have been if the president had not 
ruled so arbitrarily. 

As the railroad president, Tommy was safe 
for another year. Though dissatisfied, our fel- 
lows had already begun to gather up the stock 
by helping out weaker ones in their lessons, or 
by the purchase of it with money, peanuts, and 
cream-cakes. The election of a commanding 
officer of the battalion usually came off on the 
same day as the railroad meeting; but it had 
been postponed to the following Tuesday, by 
what influence I do not know. Those who ac- 
complished this purpose either forgot that on 
this day we should be on the march, or they 
expected to derive some advantage from the 
fact. 

Tommy Toppleton declared that he was sure 
of being elected; and I think he was sincere 
in his belief. He had many devoted adherents, 
who bowed down to his power and influence; 
but there were just as many active opponents, 
and a great middle class who were not parti- 
sans either for or against him. Electioneering 
on both sides was carried on with spirit and 
energy, and the contest promised to be an 
exciting one. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE MARCH. 


HE battalion stood at ‘‘order arms,” wait- 
ing for the next movement. Major Tom- 
my galloped his sorrel charger up and down 
the line, looking with great solemnity at the 
troops. We in the line wondered what was 
going to happen, though we were all suffi- 
ciently aware of Tommy’s propensity for mak- 
ing speeches to suspect that he meditated a 
flight of rhetoric on the present occasion. The 
opportunity seemed to be too good for him to 
neglect. He would not have thought of mak- 
ing a speech to the battalion alone; but the in- 
structors and quite a respectable crowd of tha 
town’s people were present, and we knew the 
oration was intended for them rather than for 
us, to whom it was addressed. 
Soldiers,” Tommy began, with a flourish 
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of his sword, — a very elegant toy, which added 
much vim to his words, — *‘ we are about to 
commence a long march.” 

“What's the use of saying that? We knew 
it before,” said, in a low tone, the first lieuten- 
ant of Company B, who stood near me. 

‘*We are going without any of our instruct- 
ors, entirely upon our own responsibility.” 

‘** We know that too,” growled the lieutenant; 
and no one will suspect that he was a partisan 
of the major. 

** Soldiers, we must remember the uniform 
that we wear, and never disgrace it. We must 
bear in mind that we are the soldiers of the 
Toppleton Institute, upon which rests no stain 
of disgrace or dishonor. Wherever we go, let 
it be our purpose to reflect credit and honor 
upon the institution. We claim to be young 
gentlemen; let us conduct ourselves as such, 
whether we be in the halls of the Institute, or 
amid the solitudes of nature.” 

“He stole that,” hummed the discontented 
lieutenant of Company B. 

** Soldiers, we are a military organization, 
subject to the rules of military discipline. The 
first duty of a soldier is to obey the orders of 
his superiors. I expect from you, during the 
march that is before us, the most implicit obe- 
dience to your officers. If any one, officer or 
private, behaves himself in an unsoldierly man- 
ner, he shall be promptly tried by court mar- 
tial, and punished for his offence.” 

“Court martial!” exclaimed the grumbler 
of Company B. “1If Tommy Toppleton don’t 
conduct himself according to his buncombe 
standard, I go for trying him by court martial.” 

Tommy’s allusion to military discipline 
looked as though he had obtained a new 
idea. A court martial was a thing unknown 
in the experience of our little army. Tommy 
had threatened the thing once or twice when 
the boys were crooked, though delinquents 
were reported to the principal of the Institute, 
and punished by him. But it was a fact that 
the major had been studying up courts martial ; 
and when he mentioned the matter, we were 
satisfied that he would be on the lookout for 
some one to court martial. It was evident that 
he wished to go through with the ceremony of 
a military court, and we saw that it would be 
well for us to be prudent, or he would soon 
find a victim. 

Tommy proceeded to explain the order of 
march, the rules of the camp and bivouac, and 
repeated his injunctions that all the members 
of the battalion should behave with perfect 
propriety, the latter of which could only be 
meant in a Pickwickian sense, and was uttered 





to produce a proper impression upon the in. 
structors and other outsiders. 

‘‘ Shoulder arms!” shouted he, when he 
had finished his oration. 

We shouldered, broke into sections, and 
moved off. The baggage wagons fell in be- 
hind, and the long tramp was actually com- 
menced. The band played ‘‘ The Girl I left 
behind me,” which, however, had no special 
significance on the present occasion, inasmuch 
as we were all too young to have sweethearts. 
Major Tommy rode in solemn majesty at the 
head of the column, the boys and girls in the 
streets gazing at him in wonder and admira- 
tion. The sorrel pony, as well as the rider, 
seemed to ‘feel his oats,” prancing and curvet- 
ting in a very impressive manner. 

In less than half an hour we had passed the 
last house in the town. Thus far we had 
marched with the utmost precision, and the 
band had played nearly all the time, relieved 
at intervals by the drum corps. Of course we 
all expected to make a show when we passed 
any houses, or there were any people to see us; 
but we did not like to be kept in the strait jacket 
of precision when there was no occasion fora 
sensation, and when there was nothing but the 
squirrels and the robins to be moved bya mar- 
tial display. We expected the order for the 
“route step,” which permitted us to march in 
a free and easy manner. It did not come, 
and the band and the drum corps blowed and 
pounded just as though we had been in the 
midst of a populous city. 

“Tommy is ugly to-day,” said the lieutenant 
of Company B. ‘“ He means to make us work 
our passage.” 

“T am afraid he is,” I replied. ‘ But it is 
not very uncommon for him.” 

*T should think he would remember that to- 
morrow will be election day. What's the use 
of tooting so out here! ” added the malcontent, 
alluding to the music of the band. 

“*No use; but it's Tommy’s will.” 

‘“‘ No talking in the ranks there! ” exclaimed 
Tommy, who had halted his steed at the side 
of the road to survey his command. “ Captain 
Skotchley, you will keep in your proper posi- 
tion.” 

I obeyed the order; but, as Tommy rode for- 
ward, I ventured to suggest that the route step 
would be agreeable to the privates. 

“You will mind your own business, Captain 
Skotchley, and remember that I command the 


‘battalion. I don’t need any advice,” was the 


ungracious reply. 
By regular promotions I had become the cap- 
tain of Company B. My advancement was 
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not due to Tommy’s favor, for I was not one 
of his toadies. I had taken no part in the bat- 
tles on the Horse Shoe the year before, when 
the conduct of the little major had been so 
overbearing that I could not endure it.. I was 
charged with being a deserter. I wrote to my 
father, asking him to take me away from the 
Institute; but he was an old friend of Major 
Toppleton, senior, and a peace was patched up 
between us. I was restored to my rank; but 
Tommy hated me as he did the evil one, be- 
cause I would not toady to him. 

Why should I? My father was not less 
wealthy than his. Our social position was 
justas good. I always made it a point to be 
a gentleman. I had my friends among the 
poor as well as the rich; and I don’t think I 
ever put on airs. I always had a profound re- 
spect and admiration for Wolf Penniman, and 
we were the very best of friends. He always 
called me the “ dignified student,” though I 
don’t think there was any particular reason for 
doing so, unless it was that I was too dignified 
to be trodden beneath the feet of Tommy Top- 
pleton. I always liked a good time, and went 
in for one when there was a chance. 

Without egotism I may say that I stood well 
with the fellows in the Institute —that is, 
with all those whose good opinion was worth 
having. I base my judgment of this feeling 
upon the fact that they elected me the presi- 
dent of the railroad company over Tommy 
Toppleton, the year before, and had given me 
almost a majority the present year. More than 
this, in the counsels of the opposition, I had 
been invited to stand as a candidate for major, 
at the coming election. Briscoe ranked me, 
and was a very good fellow, though a little 
disposed to be hot-headed at times. I refused 
to stand in his way, believing him justly en- 
titled to the office if Tommy was defeated, as 
the opposition hoped and expected he would 
be on the following day. Some of the fellows 
told the captain of Company A that I had de- 
clined in his favor, and I did not lose anything 
in his estimation by the act. 

Tommy did not give us the route step, and 
we concluded he intended to worry and fatigue 
us as much as he could; but we were too good 
soldiers to disobey orders, at least at this stage 
of the march. We advanced with as much 
precision as though the eyes of admiring thou- 
sands had been fixed upon us. We were as- 
cending the gentle undulation of a long hill, 
about four miles from Middleton, when we saw 
& young man in a wagon, with a very pretty 
girl at his side, driving a spirited horse. The 
band was laboriously wailing out the solemn 





strains of “* Hail, Columbia,” for it had about 
exhausted its refertoire of pieces; and the 
base drummer pounded out his part as though 
he knew not the meaning of weariness. The 
horse attached to the wagon, which appeared 
to be a four-year old colt, began to snort, and 
exhibit an evident disinclination to “ face the 
music.” Pretty girl was alarmed, as well she 
might be, for the capricious animal reared and 
plunged in a fearful manner. The young man 
holding the reins was master of the situation, 
though he appeared to have his hands full. 

Major Tommy was riding on the flank of 
the battalion, as the head of the column ap- 
proached the furious horse. He dashed for- 
ward with a flourish, when the leader of the 
band, seeing that the music frightened the 
colt, and not wishing to be responsible for a 
catastrophe, had silenced the players. 

‘* Why don’t you play? What did you stop 
for?” shouted the major, angrily. ‘‘ Strike up 
again!” 

The leader tooted with his bugle, and the 
base drummer hammered out the initial notes 
of the piece. The terrified animal, which had 
begun to take a reasonable view of the situa- 
tion, reared and plunged again. Pretty girl 
screamed, as pretty girls do when they are 
alarmed, and the colt was frightened all the 
more. 

‘*T say, cap’n, just stop the music for half a 
minute — won’t you, if you please?” said the 
driver, appealing to Tommy, who had now re- 
sumed his place at the head of the battalion. 

**No, sir! I won’t stop the music,” replied 
Tommy, rudely; and he appeared to enjoy the 
terror of the pretty girl, and the antics of the 
horse. 

“Only half a minute! Clarissa is scared 
half to death,” added the young man. 

“ Play away!” was the only reply the mag- 
nificent major deigned to make. 

The colt stopped, stood up straight, and 
positively refused to advance another step. 
Then, as the band advanced, he began to back, 
until he had placed the wagon square across 
the road, between the major and the musicians. 

“ Stop the music,” said Captain Briscoe, in 
a low tone. . 

The band ceased playing. Indeed, they could 
not well do otherwise, for the fractious colt, as 
the driver attempted to urge him forward, 
broke in upon their ranks, and then backed 
them out of the road, and out of their pro- 


priety at the same instant. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—— WHEN you are angry, don’t speak. 
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POETS’ HOMES. 
JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” ‘‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” “ Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


ERAUD, the author of two ponderous 
epics, the Descent into Hell, and the 
Judgment of the Flood, and also of several 
tragedies, is as much out of his proper genera- 
tion as the mastodon would be now; for what 
business has an epic poet in an age of five-act 
farces and opera bouffé? 

Bourcicault once said to me, that if Shake- 
speare lived now, he would not waste his time 
in writing Hamlets and Othellos, but give it to 
London Assurances, and opera librettos, add- 
ing to his income by composing advertisements 
for quack medicines. 

Certainly the great dramatist displayed so 
much business sagacity in his own times, that 
we are quite sure he would have adapted him- 
self to the fashion of the present age, what- 
ever that may have been. But John Abraham 
Heraud is not a man of that kind, and there- 
fore, when he published, in 1830, his first epic, 
in the quarto form, and it fell dead from the 
press, he resolved to try another epic, in the 
octavo shape, which he did in 1834. This 
being a still greater failure, he began to real- 
ize ‘that the present generation has little 
sympathy with the Homeric, Virgilian, and 
Miltonic epochs. He therefore gave up epics 
with a sigh, and took to writing dismal -trage- 
dy. (Whew! a distich!) This not answering, 
he very wisely abandoned this poetical réle, 
and took to a lighter and more successful 
species of literature. 

As a critic and essayist, he is admirable, 
being at once fearless, candid, and pains- 
taking. Many complain that he is too caus- 
tic, and that he is more anxious to detect faults 
than to recognize beauties. Being an accom- 
plished scholar himself, he certainly had no 
toleration for those half-fledged bardlings, who, 
mistaking the yearnings of vanity for poetical 
inspiration, rush into print as though they were 
Minervas, springing, full panoplied, from the 
brow of Jove. He was, therefore, very merci- 
less in his crt#igues upon all, who, directly they 
could jingle dove and Jove, and iss and 5d/iss, 
rung the changes upon rhyme, and got same 
unfortunate publisher to introduce it ‘to the 
world. But, alas! as Miggs says, ‘‘ We are all 
weak worms ;” and Heraud, who trod so merci- 
lessly upon the egotism and vanity of others, 





was himself the vainest and most egotistical 
of men. It must, however, be confessed that, 
to a certain extent, he was justified by his men- 
tal and moral attributes. 

I have already mentioned the delight Jerrold 
took in satirizing this foible, humorously tell. 
ing him one night, “ that he would rather see 
his descent into hell than read it.” And, 
on another occasion, when Heraud said that 
Chantrey, the great sculptor, had told him 
that his features exactly resembled those of 
the Apollo Belvedere, Jerrold slyly observed, 
““T agree with him; you have got a splendid 
head — for a barber’s pole.” And again, when 
Heraud asked him what he thought of his last 
new poem, the splenetic author of the Caudle 
Lectures answered, that ‘it exceeded any- 
thing he had ever written; in fact, it out- 
Herauds Heraud.” And one night, at the ‘ 
Museum Club, when he had been more than 
usually tedious, Heraud happened to say that 
a certain tune always carried him away; where- 
upon Jerrold emphatically cried out, ‘ Is there 
any gentleman here who will oblige the com- 
pany by whistling it?” 

Although Heraud was an excellent dramatic 
critic, and could detect the faultiness of another 
man’s play, the construction of some of his own 
dramas is perfectly ludicrous. In his Salvator 
he makes the last act end with an earthquake, 
which swallows up all but the hero, who, in the 
midst of a soliloquy, is killed by the falling of 
a fragment of the ruins he is sitting under. 
When Heraud had finished reading this to 
Macready, the grim manager coolly said, “I 
can’t perform an earthquake, Mr. Heraud.” 

In person, Heraud was slim and medium- 
sized; his face a fine one, his features being 
regular and well-proportioned. When ani- 
mated, his gray eye lighted up with true poetic 
fire. He was a devoted and fond husband and 
father, his wife and children looking upon him 
as one of the greatest of modern poets. His 
daughter Edith is now a celebrated actress, 
and I am glad to hear that her success has 
made the old age of the poet quite comforta- 
ble. He was born in Chancery Lane, London, 
in 1799, his father being one of the firm of 
Gregory & Heraud, the wealthy law stationers 
—a business which the future poet found so 
distasteful that he soon abandoned it for a life 
of literary drudgery. He has been for many 
years the dramatic critic of the London Athe- 
neum. He is now seventy years of age, but 
still wields a vigorous pen. His two epics 
abound in magnificent passages, but the sub- 
jects of both are so obsolete, and so removed 
from the sphere of human interest, that no 
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amount of labor and talent could render them 
acceptable to the reading public. His most 
yaluable writings are scattered among the 
Reviews, and display great erudition and 
critical acumen. 

In his early youth he abandoned the Church 
of England for Unitarian doctrines, upon which, 
in his middle age, he ingrafted the fantastic 
dreams of Swedenborg, in whom he is a pro- 
found believer. 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” “* Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


I. BLONDINE. 


ING BENIN was both loved and feared 

through all his kingdom. He was loved 
by the good because he was good, and feared 
by the wicked because he was just. Queen 
Doucetta, his wife, was like him in goodness, 
and was a great favorite; and their daughter, 
the little Princess Blondine, was also much be- 
loved, for she had a smiling face and sweet 
words for everybody, and her flaxen hair, 
and blue eyes, and gentle disposition, charmed 
all who knew her. But, while she was still a 
child, a cloud gathered over the royal family. 
Her mother died; but she was too young to 


realize it, and continued to laugh and play, 


as before. The king, however, was over- 
whelmed, and, for a long time, was inconsola- 
ble; but his child was lighton thecloud. He 
loved her most tenderly, and comforted him- 
self with all her sweet, childish words and 
ways. Playthings, and everything she could 
desire, he poured upon her, in his fondness, 
and there was no one she loved as she did 
him. 

But, one day, some one told the king that 
his subjects were all very anxious that he 
should marry again. He replied, at first, that 
he could not think of it; but he finally yielded 
to their entreaties, and said to Leger, his 
prime minister, — 

“The people want me to marry again; but 


the memory of my dear Doucetta is as fresh as” 


ever, and I am too sad to make the necessary 
effort to find another suitable wife. I will, 
therefore, leave it with you to select one for 
me. And the only direction I wish to give is 
this: Find a kind, pleasant, good princess, 
who will make my poor little Blondine happy, 
and I can ask nothing more. Start at once, 
my dear Leger, and begin the search; and, 
when you have found the person you think 
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desirable for a wife, ask her hand in marriage 
for your king, and if she wishes to become my 
wife, bring her home with you to my kingdom.” 

With these simple directions, the king’s min- 
ister left immediately, and went to many coun- 
tries, and to many kings’ palaces, and saw 
many princesses; but none of the fair that 
came under his inspection seemed to him fair 
enough for King Benin. Some of them were 
very homely, some lame, and others very ugly 
in disposition. At last he visited the palace of 
King Turbulent, and saw his daughter. She 
was a very pretty, graceful, attractive woman, 
and, more than all, appeared truly good. Le- 
ger was at once charmed, and, without ascer- 
taining her true character, asked her to become 
the wife of King Benin. She promptly con- 
sented, and her father, who longed to be free 
from an unamiable daughter, and also to be 
released from the burden of her extravagance, 
offered no opposition, but gave her at once to 
the king’s minister. 

Leger started immediately with the princess 
Rose, and a hundred mules, loaded with her 
clothes and jewels. 

As they neared King Benin’s dominions, a 
courier was sent to inform him of her ap- 
proach, and he went to meet her; but she was 
not just what he had hoped to see. He thought 
her very pretty, and even what might be called 
a beauty; but her face was cold; it had none 
of that warmth of kindness that he remem- 
bered as the charm of Doucetta’s face; and he 
was compelled to own to himself that he was 
disappointed. He hoped, however, that his 
motherless child would be attracted to her; 
but, to his surprise, she would not come near 
the queen. 

‘‘Papa, papa!” she exclaimed, seeking ref- 
uge in his arms, ‘‘don’t let that princess be 
my mother. She looked cross at me, and I’m 
afraid of her.” 

The king glanced at the queen for an expla- 
nation of Blondine’s fears, and at once caught 
the expression that had so frightened his child; 
for, although the princess tried to hide it with 
a deceitful smile, she did not succeed. Satis- 
fied that she was not what she ought to be, the 
king resolved to watch her closely, and not 
allow Blondine to be with her any more than. 
was necessary. With this resolve, he gave- 
particular instructions to the kind, affectionate 
nurse, who had always taken care of the child: 
since her infancy, to continue to care for her 
as much as if she had no mother. 

After that, her new mother seldom saw her;. 
but when she did, she could not entirely con— 
ceal her hatred. 
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Two years passed away, and a daughter was 
born to Queen Rose — a daughter with bright 
black eyes and raven hair. And the queen 
said, ‘‘ We will name her Starlina, for she is 
as bright as the stars.” 

She had, indeed, very bright black eyes; but 
the light they shed was like anything but the 
light of the stars, and neither her eyes, nor 
her hair, nor her features could be compared 
in beauty to Blondine’s. And, when she had 
grown out of infancy into childhood, . she 
showed her dreadful disposition in her treat- 
ment of her half-sister. She pinched: poor 
Blondine; she pulled her hair; she broke her 
playthings; she tore her clothes; in short, she 
did everything she could to torment her. 

But Blondine was patient and kind-hearted, 
and very unsuspicious too. 

** Don’t scold Starlina,” she would say to the 
king. ‘ She’s tov little to know that she hurts 
me when she pinches me and pulls my hair, 
and I’m sure that she sometimes does it in 
fun.” 

The king seldom made. any reply .when 
Blondine pleaded for the ugly-tempered Star- 
lina. He only kissed her, and thought how 
sweet and kind she was; but he knew very 
well that Starlina had an ugly disposition, and 
hated her sister. Queen Rose knew it too; 
but she, as well as her child, hated Blondine, 
and if she had not feared the wrath of the 
king, would have done everything she could 
to make her unhappy. The king had gone se 
far as to give orders that Blondine should 
never be left alone with her; and knowing 
this, and knowing, too, that the king was as 
just as he was good, the queen did not dare 
to disobey him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——¢———— 


LIGHT-COLORED hair may yet be in the 
very height of fashion among the Chinese. 
At the time of the opium war (1840), no men 
could appear to them more like demons and 
monsters than the “rebels of the south,” or 
the “‘red-bristled barbarians,” as the English 
were then called. But of late, so great is the 
change in the Middle Kingdom that native 
professors advertise to teach “ red-haired 
talk.” 

—— Tue custom of dressing up a doll asa 
model of fashion originated, it is said, at Venice, 
where, at the annual fair in the Piazza of St. 
Mark, a doll was exposed in a conspicuous place 
to set the style of dress for the year. J 


—— Dirricutt SurcicaL OrpeRATION — to 
take the cheek out of a young man. 
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THE PAMPAS OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


WE present to our readers this week two 
spirited engravings illustrative of life 
on the pampas of South America. In 1855, 
Mr. Nathaniel H. Bishop, then a young man 
of seventeen, walked a thousand miles across 
the country —a feat that would have been 
deemed incredible if any presuming story. 
teller had ventured to describe it, for boys 
of seventeen are not regarded as capable of 
such achievements. He was an enthusiastic 
naturalist, with a decided taste for adventure. 
His journal of the tramp has been published,* 
and is one of the most interesting books for 
boys which has yet appeared. The originals 
of these pictures were drawn by Mr. Bishop 
on the spot, and are therefore correct in all 
their details. The whole process of “ throw- 
ing the lasso” may be understood from the 
cut, which illustrates this operation. We quote 
from the book : — 

“Don Manuel, the best gaucho of the party, 
set off in full chase of the doomed cow, swing- 
ing the lasso above his head, and urging on 
his horse by repeated applications of the enor- 
mous spurs_that adorned his heels. When 
within eight or ten yards of the animal, the 
valiant don, with a fiercely uttered ca-jo, let 
fly the lasso, and at the same time wheeled his 
horse. 

“The cow, continuing on her headlong 
course, was suddenly brought up by the fatal 
noose tightening around her neck, and she 
went tumbling to the ground. 

“It was a wonder to me that the fall did not 
break her neck. She arose, bewildered, to her 
feet, and for an instant paused; but quickly 
divining the cause of her entrapment, she 
lowered her head, and made a run at the don 
and his horse; but the little animal that he 
bestrode, having been. well trained, was in a 
gallop before the cow drew near, and the lasso 
kept as tight as ever. The victim now uttered 
a loud bellow, and charged blindly at one of 
the cart-wheels: the force of the shock with 
which she struck rendered her wild with rage. 
She bellowed until the tightened noose choked 
all utterance, when she renewed her charges 
upon the men, horses, and carts. The patron 
now called loudly upon Maistro Ramon, one 
of the leading men, and, mounting his mule, 
Maistro galloped to the rescue. 

* A Thousand Miles’ Walk across South Americs. 
By Nathaniel H. Bishop. Third edition. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 
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«“ The cow stood at bay, tossing up.the earth 
with her nose, and stamping wrathfully with 
her hoofs; but her new assailant was a skilful 
gaucho. He started her, and threw his noose 
around one of her hind legs, when, galloping 
in opposite directions, the two men tripped 
the animal up, and stretched her upon the 


* ground. 

“One of the peons fastened her four hoofs 
together with a piece of hide, and another 
man officiated as butcher. With his long 
knife he despatched her, and in half an hour 
she was skinned, cut up, and divided among 
the carts.” 

Mr. Bishop publishes an interesting account 
of the ostrich, with the method of capturing 
the bird, which we insert as the best explana- 
tion of the picture: — 

“As there have been many conflicting and 
incorrect accounts published concerning these 
birds, I will here give the most interesting, 
and I believe correct, information that I have 
been able to gather. 

“The male bird prepares the nest, and is 
obliged sometimes to gather the eggs into it, 
the female often being careless as to where she 
deposits them. I have been told that the male 
will attack man if the nest is disturbed, leap- 
ing up and attempting to strike him with his 
feet. 

“When pursued, the ostrich readily takes to 
the water, swimming slowly, but fearlessly; it 
has been observed migrating from island to 
island, swimming apparently without great 
effort. 

“The food of these birds consists of grasses, 
various roots, and the sweet pod of the alga- 
roba tree, with which they swallow stones, 
shells, and other hard substances, to assist in 
digestion. 

“In the spring months — in south latitude, 
September, October, and November — the 
male selects his wives, from. three to eight in 
number, and assumes full control of their 
movements, fighting off any bachelor bird that 
may atttempt to carry on a flirtation with any 
of his family. Some gauchos assert that the 

_ whole family of hens deposit their eggs in one 
nest, or its vicinity. In such cases the eggs 
number from eighteen to fifty. It would seem 
that so large a number it would be difficult to 
cover; but ostrich eggs sgem to suffer but little 
by neglect during incubation. 

“A gentleman who travelled as far south as 
the Rio Negro states that some eggs are al- 
lowed to remain outside the nest, and these 


are broken by the parent, when the young in. 


the others are hatched, to attract the flies upon 
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which the chicks feed during the first few days 


of their lives. 


** Fleet of foot, possessed of great endurance, 
the ostrich is captured only by the continued 
efforts of several horsemen, who either drive it 
in circles or give it direct chase, each horse, 
when tired, being relieved by a fresh animal 
and rider. 

‘* When the bird has become so exhausted 
that it can be approached within forty or fifty 
yards, the dolsadores — three balls attached to 
cords of equal lengths, which are fastened to 
one thong — are whirled around above the 
head of the gaucho, until they have attained 
a proper impetus, and launched at the bird, 
whose legs become entangled, and he falls an 
easy prey.” 

We hope our young friends will read the 
book, for we assure them it is as full of inter- 
est as it is of‘valuable information. 


THREE MILLERS. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


HERE once were three millers, 
A long time ago, 
And one was named Peter, 
One John, and one Joe. 


They all lived together, 
And worked just as one, 
But the mill was owned wholly 
By Joseph and John. 


“The world is before us — 
Our way is to win,” 

Said Peter, who owned but 
The beard on his chin. 


‘** And I mean, for my part, 
With God’s help and grace, 

To hold to my manhood, 
And stick to my place.” 


The mill was a good mill, 
And all the folks round, 

Who were farmers, brought thither 
Their grain to be ground. 


So ’twas not uncommon 
To see at the door 

Three carts and six oxen — 
There sometimes were more 


And ail through the autumn, 
At night and at morn, 

The mill door was garnished 
With bags full of corn, — 
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While bushels of millet, 
Of rye, and of wheat, 

Gave token of plenty, 
To have and to eat. 


But Joseph took all this 
Good fortune for ill, 

And sold out to Peter 
His share of the mill. 


*T was slow work and weary 
To grind for his bread; 
He would go where the gold 
Grew on bushes, he said. 


** You had better stay with us,” 
Said Peter; but no, 

**T will gather my gold from 
The bushes,” says Joe. 


So Peter wrought on, with 
A resolute will, 

Though there were by two hands 
The less in the mill. 


And still the mill prospered, 
And all the folks said, 

‘These sturdy young fellows 
Are getting ahead!” 


Then John fell a-moping, 
And saying, ‘‘ Don’t care!” 
And offered to sell out 
To Peter zs share. 


**T hate the hard mill work,” 
He says, “and will go 

And gather my gold from 
The bushes, with Joe!” 


Then Peter, half angry, 
Half sorrowful, said, 

‘* Well, don’t you come back here 
A-begging for bread! ” 


‘* Not I!” answered John; 

‘*T may come back to Jend.” 
But Peter said, ‘‘ Work, sir, 

Is best, in the end!” 


So John, after Joe, turned 
His back on the mill, 

And Peter wrought on 
As before, with a will. 


And when he was lonesome, 
And when he was sad, 

He would say that his work 
Was the best friend he had. 
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Some said he was foolish, 
Some said he was wise; 
Some thought of the bushes, 
With tears in their eyes. 


But when twenty years, like 
The mill-wheel, had turned, 
And a snug little fortune 
Our Peter had earned, — 


All comers said, shaking 
Him hard by the hand, 

That there wasn’t a gold-bearing 
Bush in the land! 


One night, when the wind blew 
As hard as could be, 

And a terrible moaning 
Came up from the sea, — 


As he sat by the chimney, 
And read the good book, 
There came such a knocking 

The door fairly shook. 


Then straight little Peter 
Got out of his bed — 

The curls, bright as meal-dust, 
All over his head, — 


And stood at his father’s knee 
Sucking his thumb, 

With blue eyes wide open 
To see who had come, — 


While the mother upon the 
Hot coals left her cake, 
And opened the door wide 

For charity’s sake. 


Then spoke a low voice, 
All a-tremble with fear, 
“Can you tell if one Peter, 

A miller, live near? 


We are poor men, half frozen, 
And starving for bread.” 

‘* My brothers! ” cried Peter; 
*“‘ Alive, and not dead!” 


For, wasted and hungry, 
And coated with snow, 
His loving@yes knew them 

For John and for Joe. 


And the wife, all in tears, 
Took her cake from the coals, 

Smoking hot, saying, ‘‘ Eat 
And be welcome, dear souls.” 
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Then Peter, one cheek to the 
Bright little face 

That was leaned to his own, 
Asked a blessing of grace. 


And shamed the two sat 
At his feast, as they told 
Of the long, fruitless search 
For the bushes of gold; — 


Of the years they had wasted, 
The hopes they had spent, 

And come back a thousand 
Times worse than they went! 


‘“‘ Nay, brothers, take courage,” 
Says Peter, at length; 

“The weakness repented, 
We turn into strength. 


‘* Ourselves, not our stars, 
Make our fates, in the end, 
And hence it is never 
Too late to amend.” 


JULY GARDENING. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


EARLY every month in the year has its 

appropriate garden work. If our young 
friends made ‘‘ spring pies,” and followed our 
directions for gardening, they will wish to 
know how to care for their flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables this month. It is impossible to 
succeed in anything in this world without con- 
stant work. Your beds and borders, we sup- 
pose, are arranged, and all your flowers trans- 
planted as they are to grow. Now is the 
growing season; weeds must have flourished; 
and rampant growth in vegetation makes con- 
stant watchfulness necessary — pegging, train- 
ing, clipping, staking, and tying. 

All parts of the garden require regular, care- 
ful hand-weeding, or forking. Pay especial 
attention to any weeds which seem likely to go 
to seed. Never allow any weed to grow ina 
garden. If weeds are allowed to go to seed, 
they increase a thousand fold. The old proverb, 
“A stitch in time saves nine,” applies to gar- 
dening. Insects, too, inggease apace as soon as 
the cold weather is past. A sprinkling of soot, 
wood ashes, or lime, will drive away many in- 
jurious insects. Syringing with a decoction 
of whale-oil soap is quite effective for killing 
insects on shrubs, roses, and some trees. 

When mildew shows itself, especially on 
grapes, water the spot where it appears at 
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first, and sprinkle sulphur over it. Liquid 
manure is excellent to use where a free growth 
is desired. Feverfews, geraniums, and helio- 
tropes require it. Nearly all your flowers 
would be improved by watering with weak 
guano water once a week; a table-spoonful of 
guano to a pail of water is the correct propor- 
tion. Superphosphate can be dug in around 
your plants; it is a safer manure than guano, 
being less heating. 

If the beds are likely to suffer from drought, 
mulch the surface with leaf mould, cut grass, 
or moss. As the season progresses, general 
tidying in the garden gives plenty of work, 
and all climbing plants must have regular at- 
tention, in necessary pruning and training, 
keeping under the too rampant growth of 
some plants. The garden ought to be gone 
over at least once a week, to place stakes where 
they are needed, prune back, cut off dead 
flowers and withered sprays, stir the earth and 
keep it light and neat. (A small garden fork 
is a necessary utensil to all young gardeners.) 
The weeds in the paths, after every long rain, 
need hoeing out. It is time to start slow- 
growing cuttings for winter. In our next ar- 
ticle we will give our young friends a short 
chapter on common garden insects. 


— THE weddings of the lower classes in 
England, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, were always public. The friends and 
neighbors of the bride and bridegroom always 
accompanied them to church, a band of music 
playing before them, and a troop of young 
maidens following, crowned with flowers, and 
bearing large bride-cakes to give to the crowd. 


—— WHEN you eat a good dinner, enjoy 
your comfortable parlors, take your walks of 
pleasure, visit your rich friends, or ride into 
the country, remember the privations of the 
poor, and be determined to deny yourself, in 
order to afford them relief and improve their 
condition. 


—— Tue shame of being thought poor is 
often a fatal weakness, as it leads many to 
live beyond their means, debts accumulate, 
and crime and suicide often follow. Girls and 
boys, be not ashamed to say, ‘‘I cannot afford 
to buy luxuries,” for you surely cannot afford 
to be dishonest. ; 


— A sImPLE plan for removing stoppers 
from glass bottles is to heat the neck gently 
over a flame, or bind round it a cloth dipped 
in boiling water. The neck expands, and the 
stopper is released. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL. CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


ENGLAND AND AMERIOA. 
BY B. F. BUTLER. 


HILE we mourn the *pEPARTED 

_ with softened grief because of 
the great worK which they have 
wrought, we may not forget the 
‘twroncs which filled so many of 
these ‘*tGRAVES, which have now be- 
come the very ‘aLTARS of LIBERTY, 
While we swear our CHILDREN upon 
them to eternal *tFEALTY to 'tFREE 
INSTITUTIONS, ‘EQUAL RIGHTS, 
IBQUAL POWERS, and ‘EQUAL LAWS 
for “ALL men, we may NOT, as did 
the Carthaginian, swear his infant 
son to eternal hatred of °Rome, yet 
we *pO remember THAT GOVERN- 
MENT whose ready '*tarp and perfidi- 
ous 'ALLIANCE to rebellion in behalf 
of SLAVERY cost us so **muUCH and so 
‘many who lie buried here. We will 
TEACH our children here, by these 
green ‘mouNDs which cover their 
fathers’ ashes, to ENFORCE the les- 
son, the story of the *HATRED of that 
monarchy of republican institutions 
which sought to 'sTRANGLE free gov- 
ernment at its birth, HiIRING * HEs- 
SIAN subsidies and SAVAGE warriors 
to fight the battles of TYRANNY 
against our FATHERS in the war for 
independence — that GOVERNMENT 
which then *FAILED to make sLa- 
VERY and DESPOTISM the rule on 
land, even against an INFANT repub- 
lic, yet vaunting herself MISTRESS 
of the seas, and through ImpREss- 
MENT and SEARCH in after years 
tried, but failed, to make the ocean 
and those who go down to the sea in 
ships her suBjecTts. Let us tell our 
children too, and call the *sprrits 
of the gallant prap who hover 
around us to bear us witness, and 
impress the lesson, teaching the sto- 
ry how, when 'tsLAVERY — *HER leg- 
acy to us as a nation —had caused 
5t TREASON and *t REBELLION to raise 





their parricidal hands. against the nation’s 
‘LIFE, and by its fiendish spirit to arm Brotg- 
ER against BROTHER, **ENGLAND, *JEALOus of 
our prosperity in rivalry of her commercial 
greatness, and in HATRED of our FREEDow, 
when she could do so with SAFETY to herself, 
when she hoped we were in a 'DEATH-GRAPPLE 
with each other, let loose her *PIRATE sTEAM- 
ERS to destroy our ships, as she had sent out 
barbarous INDIANS in revolutionary times to 
BURN the dwellings of our mothers, and scalp 
THEM and their LITTLE ONES. 

Hereafter, when the Gloucester man shall say 
to his father, ‘‘ Where are the ‘FISHING vzs- 
SELS that you once had as the dependence of 
your old age?” the man shall answer, “ Boy, 
do you remember the *SMOKE you saw from 
the Eastern Point when a child? *TuHat was 
your father’s *tvEsSEL, * BURNED by **PIRATES 
sent out from “BritisH ports by ‘Britisx 
builders, who were CHEERED for so doing by 
the British * PARLIAMENT.” The boy will 
say, ‘‘ What shall be DEMANDED for so great 
wrong?” and the old man shall speak the 
single word — *‘* REPARATION.” 





—— Neatnsss is a Christian virtue: culti- 
vate it in youth. Perfect cleanliness is neces- 
sary to health. Never cultivate the mind at 
the expense of the body. If you acquire neat, 
orderly habits in youth, however poor you are, 
if perfect cleanliness and neatness surround 
you, you will always be attractive. Without 
such attractions the most superb dress or fur- 
niture can never make your home pleasant. 


A RECIPE for perpetual youth is to 
study God’s book of nature. Never be idle. 
See the good in mankind, pass by the evil. 
Love yourself least. Strive to do some 
good every day of your life. Speak only kind 
words. Thus your heart will ever be young, 
and your friends will not notice the wrinkles 
of age. 

CHRISTIAN names are so called from 
their having originally been given to converts 
at baptism, as substitutes for their former pa- 
gan appellations, many of which were taken 
from their gods, and therefore considered pro- 
fane. 3 

—— Dwarr appit-trees are indispensable 
for small gardens. They bear bountiful fruit, 
grow freely, and occupy but little space. We 
hope that our boy readers will plant at least 
one dwarf apple tree this year and one grape 
vine. We have shown you, in a former num- 
ber, how easily a grape vine can be raised. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Cincinnati’s Tour. 
Te champion club of the west, familiarly 
known to the base ball fraternity as the 
Red Stockings, left home May 31, on a tour 
to the east, to occupy one month, during 
which time they will play all the crack clubs 
of the country. At the present writing they 
have arrived at Boston, and the story of their 
journey to this point we give below. 

Leaving Cincinnati early Monday morning, 
they proceeded as far as Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where they were to play the Antioch Club; but 
a heavy rain storm prevailed, and the game 
was given over until later in the season. The 
next (June 1) found them in Mansfield, Ohio, 
where they played the Independent Club, de- 
feating them by a score of forty-eight to four- 
teen. The next day they met the Forest City 
Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, defeating them by 
a score of twenty-five to six. June 3 found 
them in Buffalo, N. Y., where they played the 
Niagara Club, winning the game by the de- 
cisive score of forty-two to six, seven innings 
only being played. Their next match was 
with the Alerts, of Rochester, N. Y., a fine 
young club; and the Red Stockings found 
them one of the best clubs they bad met this 
year. The Red Stockings won by a score of 
eighteen to nine. Saturday, June 5, the Cin- 
cinnatis were to have played the Central City 
Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., but rain prevented ; 
and they journeyed on to Albany, where they 
spent Sunday, and the next day they played 
the Unions, of Lansingburg, which they won 
by a score of thirty-seven to thirty-one. Tues- 
day, June 8, the Red Stockings defeated the 
National Club, of Albany, the score standing 
forty-nine to eight. The club then started for 
Boston, stopping over one.train at Springfield 
to play the Mutual Club of that city, whom 
they defeated by the decisive score of eighty 
to five. The Cincinnatis arrived in Boston 
Thursday, June 10, and in the afternoon played 
the Lowell Club, who were defeated by a score 
of twenty-nine to nine. Friday they played 
the Trimountain Club, at Riverside Park, and 
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defeated them also, the score standing forty 
to twelve. 
Match Games. 

The Active and Rover Clubs, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. (both juniors), played a match, in which 
the former were the victors by a score of twen- 
ty to fifteen. 

The second nines of Comet and Nameless 
Clubs, of Peekskill, N. Y., played a match 
game recently, which was won by the former 
club by a score of sixty to fifty-three. 

The Spartans and Invincible Crushers, of 
Detroit, had a friendly contest on the ball 
field, which was won by the former by a score 
of thirty-nine to thirty-one. 

On the 27th of April the Clintonville Club 
played the first game of a series against the 
Olympics, at Hartwick Seminary, Otsego, N.Y. 
Score: Olympics, fifty; Clintonville, eighteen. 
The second game was played at Clintonville 
on the roth of May. Score: Clintonville, 
forty-two; Olympics, forty. The third game 
came off on the 15th of May. At the end of 
the sixth innings the game was called on ac- 
count of rain. Score standing — Clintonville, 
twenty-seven ; Olympics, twenty-nine. 

On the 29th of May a match game was 
played between the Walrusian Club, of Coop- 
erstown, and the Olympics, of Hartwick Sem- 
inary, Otsego, N. Y., which was won by the 
latter by a score of twenty-seven to nineteen. 

The Harvards defeated the Dartmouth Col- 
lege nine, ina match of the championship of 
the New England colleges, by the remarkable 
score of thirty-eight to nothing. 


Base Ball Notes. 

The Comet Base Ball Club, of Peekskill, 
N. Y., hast just completed its organization, 
and at its regular meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers: William Leavens, President; C. 
Wade, Vice-president; F. Ferris, Secretary; 
S. Fletcher Allen, Treasurer. 

The Antarctics, of Watertown, N. Y. (jun- 
iors), held their first annual meeting March 
29, and elected officers for 1869, as follows: 
President, J. Kemp; Vice-president, G. Poor; | 
Secretary, G. Hart; Treasurer, F. W. Horth, 
captain of first nine, H. A. Brockway. The 
nine is completed as follows: H. A. Brockway, 
catcher; J. Swan, pitcher; Kemp, Hart, Taff, 
base players; Hotchkin, short stop; Poor, 
Horth, Shimpfly, out-fielders. There are other 
clubs organizing in this vicinity. 

Answer to Inquirer. 

F. T. C. — There is no rule that covers the 

case you mention; but the sensible way would 


. 





be for you to accept the ball, ruined or not. 
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ANSWERS. 

558. (G) oo (D) (B reading) (eye) s a 
(guard) (up on tea) (he) (tongue) — Good 
breeding is a guard upon the tongue. 559. 
Palestine. 560. America. 561. United States. 
562. Caribbean Sea. 563. West Virginia. 
564. Ethiopia. 565. March. 566. Mace, rice, 
figs. 567. Mangalore. 568. Never be afraid. 
569. Brickchurch. 570. It has a Broom. 
571. It has a Bugaboo. 572. It has a Hood. 
573- Gaza. 574. Medical. 575. Disease. 576. 
Desert. 577. Cattegat. 578. Void. 


REBUS. 


WILL. DUDLEY 


CHANGING HEapDs. 


_ 580. Take the head off of an animal and put 
another on it, and make a meal; give it an- 
other head, and it is the smallest; still an- 
other, and you have something used in making 
bread. M—Rr. 

ENIGMA. 

581. It is composed of 15 letters. The 6, 2, 
13, 4 belongs to a vessel. The 12, 11, 7, 8, 5 is 
to cease from sleep. The 3, 9, 14 is to adjust. 
The 10, 1, 15 is avery common pronoun. ‘The 
whole is a very good proverb, illustrated in an 
interesting book. LocomorTIvE. 





SyYNCOPATIONS. 

582. Syncopate a Chinese metal, and leave 
a murderer. 583. A cabal, and leave a hea 
then goddess. 584. Part of a house, and 
leaye a storm. 585. A fish, and leave a doc. 
tor. 586. A disturbance, and leave a fabulous 
being. 587. A quantity of paper, and leave 
an engine of destruction used by the ancients, 
588. An article of food, and leave a labyrinth. 
589. A weapon, and leave a rule. AupDax. 


590. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 











TRANSPOSITIONS OF Birps. 

592. A thin leggin. 593. I boil; O, let me 
roar. 594. I spied F. R. abroad. 595. El. 
can’t tear rags. 596. I murder my bellows. 

. HERBERT. 


Hippen Books. 


597. I ate a meal on Ed’s table. 598. The 
last elm on the avenue was the tallest. 599. 
Let us quit soon and retire. 600. I saw ina 
glen a river strong and deep. 6o1. It was 
painted in a mild red color. Monsieur. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

602. My fitst is in house, but not in hut; 
My second is in almond, but not in nut; 
My third is in axle, but not in hub; 

My fourth is in pail, but not in tub; 
My fifth is in hand, but not in foot; 
My sixth is in branch, but not in root; 
My seventh is in aunt, but not in niece; 
My-eighth is in part, but not in piece. 
My whole is the name of an animal. 

H. McM. 


HrippEN AcrRosTICc. 

Take four letters out of each item in the fol- 
lowing, and so arrange them that the letter 
selected (if correct) will give (read downward), 
(1) a poet, (2) what he was, (3) one of his 
works, (4) his language : — 

603. 1. Hanging birds. 2. An old lawyer 
3. To imagine. 4. Hymeneal. 5. A mild 
drink. HauTBOY- 
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UR BOYS AND GIRLS is becoming a 

venerable institution. Under the happi- 
est auspices we greet you with a new volume. 
Clubs are pouring in magnificently, and still 
there is room. Let every old subscriber send 
at least two new ones. Nothing could be more 
welcome. 

Our old friends have not forsaken us. The 
inimitable Empire State sends the compli- 
ments of the season in a ‘‘ concealed bouquet” 
for the Head Work. He writes, “I bring sac- 
rifices of fruits and flowers, and, as our friend 
Ned S. eloquently says (where is Ned?), ‘on 
thy inky altar lay them;’ but O, most worthy 
editor, do not strike from your altars to your 
fires, nor permit the fair Hannah W. Basket to 
consume them.” Some illiterate fellow, writ- 
ing under his name for another periodical, in- 
curred editorial censure for bad spelling, much 
to the dismay of our esteemed friend, where- 
upon he proposes a conundrum: ** Why am I 
like houses and lands? Because I am the real 
E. State.” 

Al Hambra, please inform us how many sub- 
scribers make use of Box 261.—C. F.C., the 
enigma is too long.— Tempest, you are too 
modest by half. Nobody ever thought of such 
athing. The conundrum is not so bad as 
some we have published. ‘‘ Why is a mon- 
arch’s ring like a young swan? Because it’s 
a signet (cygnet).” —J. E. C., we cannot very 
well adopt your Latin rebuses; our readers 
prefer English. — Captain Joe, your rebuses 

“contain the symbols of nouns for pronouns, e 
and ker. Since they are obnoxious to some 
of our best contributors, we will endeavor to 
drop them. — We will try and make the Letter 
Bag seem a little nicer by’accepting one of 
Architect’s rebuses. 

O. O. the 2d, we have one correspondent 
under the title of O. O., Jr. — Purchaser, we 
cannot find room for your contribution. — Lo- 
rain Lincoln, thank you kindly. We have 
made use of quite a similar musical puzzle. — 
Jupiter, if we had such a pugnacious friend, 
we would let him alone severely; but if he 
continued “to throw stones and break our 
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windows,” we should be strongly tempted to 
make him stop it.— Dr. Y. Goods, we have 
known several merchants who got rich by sell- 
ing good articles at fair prices; perhaps there 
are men who have become rich by selling poor 
articles at low prices, but we do not now re- 
member any. — “‘ Merry Moments” is a charm- 
ing juvenile periodical, and the editorial de- 
partment is very ably managed. Address 
Charles Scribner, Jr., No. 12 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York City.— Where do 
Huggermugger and Brother Jeems purchase 
their Magazines? 

P. Nutt, the family consists of all who sub- 
scribe for or purchase our Magazine. Rebus 
is not quite up to the mark. — John Knobe, see 
Letter Bag in No. 126. — Viola, send true 
name. —J. A. S., see terms on the cover. If 
you are a regular purchaser, you are wel- 
come to the family. — We have not room for 
C. F. H.’s funny speech. — New Harmony 
sends a conundrum: “If a fat hog comes to 
ten dollars, what will a lean hog come to? 
Good swill.” — Trix, that name has been ruled 
out of the Head Work page, on account of the 
constitutional modesty of the owner. 

M. K. B., too many letters repeated in enig- 
mas. —J. D. D., you would not get them any 
sooner.” Send to the editor. — Jas. G. Lander 
& Co. did not state that they were subscri- 
bers. — Most of A. C. L.’s rebuses have been 
printed. — Knickerbocker went rowing, and 
blistered his hands. He should take a turn at 
chopping wood. — Downsey, did he return the 
stamps? — O. K., see advertisement on cover. 
— Dexter, they do not bind them separately. — 
Is Charles Harney a subscriber? 

ACCEPTED. — Double cross-word enigma — 
E. P. George; charade — Clarence Clayton; 
enigma — Louis Brownson. 

DEcLINED. — George H. D., Brother Jeems, 
Viola, A. S., G. Sharp, Knickerbocker, Cheese 
Kurd, A Constant Reader, Herbert, Billy Doo. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Cheeky Charlie, 
114 West Forty-ninth Street, New York City, 
N. Y.; R. W. Carpenter (on coins, stamps, 
and secret societies), Box N, Foxboro’, Mass.; 
Charles H. Raymond, Brooklyn, E. D. L. I.; 
Harry Howard, Drawer 79, Oberlin, O.; O. K. 
Noble, Box 261, Union Mills, Pa.; Killington 
(on poultry), Box 28, Centre Rutland, Vt.; 
Louis Brownson, Toledo, O.; Frank C. Morse 
(on secret societies and stamps), Box 917, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Philatilist (on stamps), Box 
2127, Quincy, Ill.; Slim Jim, 36 Bedford 
Street, New York City, N. Y.; Base Ball, 
1534 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Zero (on 
stamps}, Box 168, West Rutland, Vt. 
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VOLUME VI. 


E wish to call the particular attention 

of our friends to the attractions of the 
new volume. Our rapidly increasing circula- 
tion has enabled us to make many marked 
improvements, and we shall never cease our 
efforts to increase the interest of Our Boys 
AND GiRLs, and make it the delight of all 
American youth. 

The beautiful poem by Alice Cary, in this 
number, is the first of a series of poetical sto- 
ries by this gifted authoress; while ‘‘ The Lost 
Child,” by Paul Cobden, will prove to be:one 
of the finest fairy tales ever translated from 
the French language. We have, also just re- 
ceived a new supply of choice sketches from 
Wirt Sikes, Mary N.. Prescott, Olive Logan, 
and others, which will soon appear. 


WALLS. 


LITTLE more than twenty years ago, 

the fortifications of Paris were completed. 
These defences consisted of a wall, a ditch, and 
several small forts outside. The wall is about 
twenty-five feet high, with a stone facing, ten 
feet in thickness, and extends some thirty 
miles, enclosing the whole city. 

This was wall enough to attract considerable 
attention, at the time, in Europe; and, if such 
a wall had been built about any city in the 
United States, it would have been thought 
still more remarkable. Walls are not as fash- 
ionable now as they were two or three thou- 
sand years ago. They were more needed in 
anciént times than they are at present, and 
are as old as cities. Antiquity certainly takes 
the first rank in wall-building, and to Asia as 
certainly belongs the first rank among the di- 
visions of the ancient world. But what coun- 
tries of Asia took the lead it is not so easy to 
decide — Assyria and Babylonia perhaps. 

Twenty-five centuries ago those countries 
possessed a vast number of cities. At pres- 
ent the only marks of them are the artificial 
mounds with which the whole Assyrian coun- 
try is covered. Still there can be no doubt 
that the Assyrians and Babylonians surround- 
ed their cities with walls the height of which 
must to us appear fabulous. To take a single 





example: the entire circuit of Babylon was, 
according to Herodotus, four hundred and 
eighty furlongs, or nearly sixty miles. The 
city was surrounded, in the first place, by.a 
broad and deep moat, filled with water. Be. 
hind this moat rose a wall, the height of which 
has been variously given at from one hundred 
to more than three hundred and fifty feet. On 
the top, along the edges of the wall, were 
constructed buildings of a single chamber, 
facing one another, leaving between them 
room for a four-horse chariot to turn. There 
was also a second inner wall, very little infe- 
rior to the first in strength. 

Xenophon reports the height of the Median 
wall; which is said to have been built across 
Mesopotamia, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
to protect Babylonia from the incursions of the 
Medes, at one hundred feet, and its length at 
seventy miles. 

The walls of ruined Ninevely Xenophon had 
also seen; and these were, he tells us, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and fifty feet in breadth. 
The first fifty feet were built of polished stone; 
the remainder was of brick. 

At present, however, China is the banner 
country of the world on walls. The Great Wall 
is not, it is true, quite so wonderful a structure 
as many have supposed it to be: We are told by 
one who visited China some seventy-five years 
ago, that this wall is twenty-five feet thick, 
and ‘as matiy in height; that it is faced with 
stone or brick*work of the most solid construc- 
tion; that it is carried along ridges, over the 
tops of the highest mountains, and, by means 
of arches, across deep valleys and rivers, for 
fifteen hundred miles ;. and that at some points 
it is doubled and trebled to take in important 
passes. But Huc, who crossed the wall more 
than a dozen times, and sometimes travelled for 
days together without losing sight of it, says 
that, except immediately tothe north of Peking, 
it is nowhere the wonderful wall it has been de- 
scribed to be. In some parts he found it a very 
humble-looking wall of clay; in other places it 
is composed only of stones piled together. 

The walls of Chinese cities cost a much 
greater amount of labor than the Great Wall. 
A late traveller tells us that all the names 
found on our largest maps of China are the 
names of walled cities. ‘There are, according 
to’his estimate, over one thousand seven hun- 
dred of these cities; and their walls, which 
are as strong as the Great Wall where it is the 
strongest, amount in the aggregate to nearly 
seven thousand miles, and would therefore, if 
placed in one continuous line, reach nearly one 
third the way round the globe. 





